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“Were American Newcomen to do naught else, our 
work is well done if we succeed in sharing with 
America a strengthened inspiration to continue 
the struggle towards a nobler Civilization— 
through wider knowledge and understanding of the 
hopes, ambitions, and deeds of leaders in the past 
who have upheld Civilization’s material progress. 

As we look backward, let us look forward.” 
—CHARLES PENROSE 


Senior Vice-President for North America 
The Newcomen Society of England 


(1923-1957) 
Chairman for North America 


(1958) 
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This statement, crystallizing a broad purpose of the society, was first read 
at the Newcomen Meeting at New York World’s Fairon August5, 1939, 
when American Newcomen were guests of The British Government 
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AMERICAN NEWcoMEN, through the years, has honored 
numerous organizations of widely various natures and 
both in the United States of America and in Canada. The 
Society also has honored the pioneers and those who 
followed, whose vision, determination, experience and 
judgement made possible the beginnings and continued 
the development of what grew to be internationally- 
known organizations. These men and these institutions 
have contributed mightily to the progress of mankind. 
Such a Newcomen manuscript ts this dealing with an 
amazing institution whose contributions for more 


than 100 years have been of high order! 
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ORIGINAL BUILDING—1883 


“So that you may know the nature of the American 
Printing House for the Blind, I should like to tell you 
that it is the oldest national private agency for the blind 
in the United States, having been founded over 102 
years ago on January 23, 1858, and is today the largest 
publishing house and manufacturer of special devices 
for the aid of the blind in the world. It is unique in that, 
on the one hand, it is a segment of industry, manufac- 
turing products solely for the use of the blind, and em- 
ploying the best and most efficient methods of industrial 
production, and, on the other, it carries on its business 
on a strictly non-profit basis. It also holds a singular 
position in the field of work for the blind in that, not 
only is it the textbook printery for the whole United 
States, but the materials that it produces are determined, 
not so much by the Printing House itself, as by the 
special needs of blind people and work in their behalf.” 


—WitiiAM CC. DaBNrEy 
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The Newcomen Society, as a body, 
ts not responsible for opinions 


expressed in the following pages 
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This Newcomen Address, dealing with the his- 
tory of American Printing House for the Blind, 
Inc., was delivered at the “1960 Kentucky Din- 
ner? of The Newcomen Soctety in North 
America, held in Flag Room of The Kentucky 
Hotel, at Louisville, Kentucky, U.S.A., when 
Mr. Dabney was the guest of honor, 
on March 10, 1960 
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SET UP, PRINTED AND BOUND IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA FOR THE NEWCOMEN PUBLICATIONS IN 
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BINDERY DEPARTMENT—CIRCA I9I0O 


INTRODUCTION OF MR. DABNEY, AT LOUISVILLE ON 
MARCH IO, I960, BY BARRY BINGHAM, PRESIDENT & 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. THE COURIER-JOURNAL AND THE 
LOUISVILLE TIMES} MEMBER OF THE KENTUCKY COM- 
MITTEE IN THE NEWCOMEN SOCIETY IN NORTH AMERICA. 


My fellow members of Newcomen: 


KNow my friend Bill Dabney would rather have me talk about 

the American Printing House for the Blind than about him. 

But in praising one I am really praising both, so closely has 
he identified himself with this notable program through years of 
devoted service. 
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William C. Dabney is a native of Louisville. He comes of 
typical old Kentucky stock, upright in character, gentle in man- 
ner, strong in public service. He was educated at Louisville Male 
High School and Morristown School in New Jersey. 
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He first tasted business as an order clerk at Belknap’s, then 


briefly in banking and bond sales. He interrupted his career for the 
First World War. After attending the first Officers Training 
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Camp, he served overseas with the Famous First Division, and 
didn’t come back until he won the Croix de Guerre and Distin- 
guished Service Cross. 
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He helped found a varnish company in Louisville in 1919, and 
moved right up in that line of business to the Presidency of Devoe 
and Reynolds Company. He took orders from his doctor to retire 
in 1955. Now he devotes more time than ever to various business 
directorships, and to such civic duties as service on the Metropoli- 
tan Sewer District Board. 
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He has been married since 1921 to a charming Louisvillian, and 
they have four children. With all his distinctions, I believe he 
would like best to be introduced as the husband of Florence Joyes 
Dabney, and as President of the American Printing House for 
the Blind. Gentlemen, Wittiam C. Dasney. 
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PRESENT ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


My fellow members of Newcomen: 


HE HONOR which your Society pays tonight to the Ameri- 

can Printing House for the Blind, of Louisville, Ken- 

tucky, gives great satisfaction and pleasure to our Board 
of Trustees and staff, for in bestowing this recognition on the 
Printing House you pay tribute to an institution which epitomizes 
in so many ways the interest of The Newcomen Society in the his- 
tory and development of cultural and educational progress through 
industry, communications, inventive genius, and, most important, 
belief in the capabilities of individual human beings—in this case, 
people who are blind. 
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So that you may know the nature of the American Printing 
House for the Blind, I should like to tell you that it is the oldest 
national private agency for the blind in the United States, having 
been founded over 102 years ago on January 23, 1858, and is 
today the largest publishing house and manufacturer of special 
devices for the aid of the blind in the world. It is unique in that, 
on the one hand, it is a segment of industry, manufacturing prod- 
ucts solely for the use of the blind, and employing the best and 
most efficient methods of industrial production, and, on the other, 
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it carries on its business on a strictly non-profit basis. It also holds 
a singular position in the field of work for the blind in that, not 
only is it the textbook printery for the whole United States, but 
the materials that it produces are determined, not so much by the 
Printing House itself, as by the special needs of blind people and 
work in their behalf. Truly, the growth and development of the 
institution has reflected its interdependence with the growth and 
expansion of the field, particularly so in the case of the education 


of blind children. 
e & 
This reflection of growth and expansion of work for the blind 
in the United States began with the very founding of the Printing 
House. Historically, the first attempts toward the amelioration 
of the blind anywhere in the world are always the establishment 
of schools for their education. Upon the establishment of such 
schools, one of the first needs to arise is a source of the special type 
of textbooks and appliances needed by blind students. Kentucky 
was the third state to establish a school for the blind in 1842. In 
the beginning, each school attempted to develop its own printing 
department, with a view to embossing the books (usually by hand) 
and manufacturing the appliances necessary for the instruction of 
its pupils. Kentucky was no different except that the members of 
the governing Board of the school had breadth of vision beyond 
purely local needs. Thus, when the suggestion was made by a 
group of states that a national, private printing house for the 
blind be established in Louisville, Kentucky, to which they would 
all donate funds, including appropriations from their legislatures 
for the purchase of books for their respective blind citizens, several 
prominent citizens of this city, of whom three were members of 
the Board of the Kentucky School for the Blind, joined together 
to incorporate under “An Act to Establish the American Printing 
House for the Blind” as a non-profit institution, passed by the 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky on January 
23,1858. Among these were Mr. James Guthrie, President of the 
Printing House for the first eleven years. Mr. Guthrie was a 
prominent lawyer, active in state and national politics, a United 
States Senator from Kentucky, Secretary of the Treasury under 
President Pierce, and President of the Louisville and Nashville 
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Railroad; Mr. William F. Bullock, a prominent lawyer, a mem- 
ber of the Kentucky Legislature, Father of the common school 
system of Kentucky, Judge of the Fifth Judicial District, a founder 
of the Kentucky School for the Blind and also the Cooke Benevo- 
lent Institution for Indigent Women, a professor of law at the 
University of Louisville; Dr. Theodore S. Bell, eminent physician, 
writer of note, President of the Kentucky Branch of the United 
States Sanitary Commission, instrumental in moving the Medical 
School of Transylvania University to the University of Louisville, 
and in obtaining the first telegraphic connection for Louisville, a 
founder and long-time President of the Board of the Kentucky 
School for the Blind, and a professor at the University of Louis- 
ville; Mr. Bryce M. Patten, the first Superintendent of both the 
Kentucky School for the Blind and the American Printing House 
for the Blind, for which position he gave up a flourishing Phy ats 
academy at a substantial financial sacrifice. 
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Incorporation of the institution was one thing; putting the 
Printing House into operation was quite another. Promised funds 
from the various states did not materialize, and the intervention 
of the Civil War, during which even the Kentucky School for the 
Blind itself was commandeered for use as a hospital by the Union 
Army, delayed action until 1865. By that time, the funds appropri- 
ated by the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee had been 
remanded back to the schools in their respective states, and the 
funds appropriated by the State of Mississippi had disappeared 
altogether. Donations from the citizens of Kentucky during 1860- 
1865 amounted to $996, and this money, together with $1,005 
from Mississippi, was used to purchase a printing press, type, etc., 
and to get the project into operation in 1866, in rent-free space 
provided by the Kentucky’ School for the Blind, with the first 
publication a book of fables for children. Additionally, on June 3, 
1865, the Kentucky Legislature was prevailed upon to authorize 
an annual appropriation to the Printing House of $5.00 per year 
for each of its blind citizens, based on the report of the United 
States Census, and it was basically this money, accumulated over a 
period of years, which provided the funds for the erection of the 
original main building in 1883. Agents were also hired to solicit 
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funds, particularly in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, I]- 
linois, Ohio, and Missouri; in May, 1871, the National Associa- 
tion of Publishing Literary and Musical Works for the Blind 
joined the Printing House and turned over several thousand dol- 
lars worth of finished stock to it; thus, by the early 1870’s the 
total resources of the institution, including presses, type, stock, 
and funds due from the State of Kentucky and from auxiliary 
boards and individuals in other states, amounted to $40,000. 
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With all this apparent financial] growth, however, the institu- 
tion was still not truly national in character, only a few states pro- 
viding funds for the purpose. About this time, the idea of Federal 
financing gained strength, although a movement to secure Federal 
aid to promote the printing of books for the blind had developed 
much earlier. 
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In the late 60’s, a bill was introduced in Congress to found the 
American Printing House for the Blind and the University for 
the Blind, to be located in Washington, D.C., but it failed to pass. 
It was not until 1876 that the educational leaders of the blind, 
meeting in Philadelphia, appointed a committee to prepare an 
appeal to Congress for a grant for the maintenance of the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind. On March 3, 1879, a memorial 
and a bill, substantially in their original forms, were adopted by 
Congress as the Preamble to, and the Act of 1879 “To Promote 
the Education of the Blind,” respectively. 
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The adoption of this Act by Congress provided a perpetual] trust 
fund of $250,000, to be invested in United States interest-bearing 
bonds, the income from which, at 4 per cent, would amount to 
$10,000 annually. In 1906, anticipating that the original $250,000 
bond issue would soon mature, and with United States bonds then 
paying only 2 per cent interest, Congress changed the authorization 
act to a direct $10,000 appropriation to the Printing House, to be 
made annually in perpetuity. 
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The passage of the Federal Act was designed solely to provide 
a permanent source of supply for the special materials needed in 
the education of our blind school children which cannot be obtained 
from commercial sources because of the relatively small demand 
for each item. To this end, it was therefore written into the law 
that all materials supplied out of these funds must be “manufac- 
tured at” the American Printing House for the Blind, and, by 
inference from the non-profit status of the institution, no materials 
should be manufactured by it which could be purchased from com- 
mercial sources, just to make them available through the Federal 
appropriation. Further, the law required that the money appropri- 
ated was to be used solely for the cost of labor and materials to 
manufacture the books and apparatus needed in the education of 
the blind, plus a proportionate cost of the overhead of the institu- 
tion, including management and equipment. Again, by law, no 
part of the grant was to be used for the erection or leasing of 
buildings to house Printing House operations for any purpose. 
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The administration of the Federal funds provides, in effect, that 
the American Printing House for the Blind shall act as a channel 
through which the United States Government serves the individual 
states, and through them our blind children. Allotments of credit 
are made to the schools for the blind and the state departments of 
education, against which they send in orders for materials listed 
in Printing House catalogs up to the amount of the quota alloca- 
tions. Cash payments are also accepted. The Printing House itself, 
however, does not tell any school or department of education what 
it may purchase, and any school or state department of education 
may order special materials manufactured for the use of their pu- 
pils within the limitations of the facilities of the Printing House 
and the quota credit or cash they may have to pay for such books 
and appliances. 
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The original Act of 1858 of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
created a Board of Trustees consisting of seven citizens of Louis- 
ville. The Federal Act of 1879 provided that the superintendents 
of all the public educational institutions for the blind in the United 
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States should be Trustees ex-officio of the Printing House, to act 
as agents of the Federal government in governing the affairs of the 
institution, and the Kentucky Charter was amended in 1880 to 
conform with this provision. Today, the Printing House is ad- 
ministered by a Board of Trustees consisting of an Executive Com- 
mittee of seven citizens of Louisville, successors to the original 
incorporators, and the Ex-officio Trustees. No member of the 
Board, either local citizen or Ex-officio Trustee, receives pay for 
his services or for traveling expenses to and from meetings. The 
officers of the Board consist of a President, Vice-president, Secre- 
tary, and Treasurer elected annually; and a Superintendent*, 
elected biennially by the Board, acts as the paid executive of the 
institution. Annual meetings are held in Louisville in the fall of 
each year. 
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During the early years of its existence, financial woes were not 
the only problems which beset the institution. Much of the slow 
growth during the first sixty years can well be attributed to the | 
considerable confusion and uncertainty among educators of the 
blind as to the best system of embossed printing. Unfortunately, 
almost from the outset, four systems of embossed print had been 
developed and introduced into different schools throughout the 
Country. The result was a “type fight” which lasted for more than 
a generation, and which incited feuds among workers for the blind 
which were as violent as those of the Kentucky Hatfields-and- 
McCoys. The necessity of reproducing the same books in a multi- 
tude of types kept costs up and production down, and the waste 
was a serious drawback to orderly growth and efficient production, 
not to mention what it meant in the way of a dearth of literature 
for the blind. Clarification of the situation did not come until 1918, 
when a uniform system of Braille notation was officially adopted 
for the blind of the entire United States. This system was the in- 
vention of Mr. Louis Braille, the blind graduate of and teacher 
in the school for the blind in Paris. 
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Upon the adoption of a uniform system of Braille, the Printing 
House was forced to discard its large catalog of embossed plates 


* Title has since been changed to Vice-President and General Manager. 
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and printed stock in the discontinued systems, but the impetus to 
rapidly build up a complete catalog of Braille books gave a renewed 
surge to its activities. Faced with this huge program, the already 
great inadequacy of the $10,000 annual Federal appropriation 
became even more serious. At the time of the passage of the Act of 
1879, only 2,180 pupils were being educated 1n our schools for the 
blind, but by 1917 (only one year before the universal adoption of 
Braille), this number had increased to 5,640, and the per-capita 
allotments were down to less than $2.00 per student per year, 
with a single small reader costing $2.50 for a first-grade child. 
Accordingly, at the request of the Trustees of the Printing House, 
Congress amended the original Act to make possible an additional 
annual grant of $40,000 “To Promote the Education of the 
Blind.” 
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Just how enervating had been the 60-year type-fight became 
immediately evident, for, with the settlement of this vexatious 
question, the whole focus of work for the blind began to change. 
In the field of education, attention was turned to the need for suit- 
able and adequate tangible apparatus, such as writing devices, dis- 
sected maps, and mathematical aids; two-side, or interpoint, print- 
ing was demonstrated as feasible, thereby cutting printing costs in 
half; workable Braille codes for the representation of music, 
mathematical and other scientific notations were adopted for use 
in the United States. 
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The 1930’s witnessed an unprecedented increase in mechanical 
and technical progress. The Braillewriter, analogous to the ink- 
print typewriter, which had been invented many years before, was 
put into manufacture on a production basis; a more highly con- 
tracted system of Braille, which reduced reading and printing 
space, was adopted for the entire English-speaking world; and 
Thomas Edison’s invention of the phonograph, which he himself 
had prophesied would be used for this purpose, was adapted for 
the production of books for the blind—the so-called Talking Book. 
To make available these new aids in sufficient quantities, and at 
the same time continue the necessary production of Braille books 
and the older types of apparatus, more funds were required. Once 
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again, Congress was called upon for aid, and on August 23, 1937, 
there was approved a third amendment increasing the Federal ap- 
propriation to a total of $125,000. 

Although the exigencies of the Second World War during the 
first part of the 1940’s prevented much in the way of expanded 
services by the Printing House, it did provide an opportunity to 
evalnate existing services and make plans for new ones. It was at 
this time that a survey of the blind schoo] population revealed that 
some 30 per cent of the children classified as blind could better 
be educated through the use of ink-print books in large type of 
from 1/4 to 1/2 inches in height, than through Braille. Thus be- 
gan our large-type department; and last year we produced 50,000 
large-type books and pamphlets. By the 1950’s, many of our older 
types of aids were being moulded from plastics; for the first time, 
plastics made possible the manufacture of world globes in relief 
on a production basis; and again, through the vacuum-forming 
process, plastic printing plates could be made from original Braille 
paper masters produced by hand by volunteer transcribers, so that 
a few copies of many more texts could be made available. I hope 
you have been able to see samples of these globes and the other 
tangible apparatus on exhibit in the adjoining room. 
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As we enter upon the 1960 decade, J am happy to report that 
some facets of industry itself are now concerning themselves with 
the problems of providing literature and special materials for the 
blind. As examples, may I say that the era of automation has ar- 
rived at the Printing House. Through the very generous coopera- 
tion of the International Business Machines Corporation, substan- 
tial funds were made available by them, and a group of their en- 
gineers, together with selected personnel from the Printing House, 
spent several years in the application of the principles of automa- 
tion to the machine translation of ink-print to Braille. This revolu- 
tionary process is now a reality. Braille notation is now being pro- 
grammed for a 704 Computer which provides the IBM cards to 
direct the automatic writing of Braille plates on an electronically- 
driven stereograph machine which was developed by the Printing 
House. | 
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In a different sphere of endeavor, the Field Enterprises Educa- 
tional Corporation, in cooperation with the Field Foundation, has 
contracted to underwrite, at a cost of $115,500, the publication of 
THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA in some 145 large Braille vol- 
umes—the first encyclopedia to be made available to the blind. 
Both projects are in active production: The first Braille book pro- 
duced through the IBM machine-translation process has just been 
published; and the printing plates for the first quarter of the 
encyclopedia have been completed. 
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Perhaps more important to the whole field of education of the 
blind than technical advances has been the sudden impact of a 
doubling school population. Actually, by the mid-40’s, school 
registrations had been dwindling for several years, as the result of 
effective preventive medical education and care, and probably be- 
cause of the low birth rate of the depression years of the 730s. 
Just as suddenly, however, they began to jump, and as of January, 
1959, the total registrations for purposes of the Federal Act had 
reached 13,491, as opposed to a registration in 1946 of only 5,589 
—with an additional increase expected again this year. What was 
the cause? Not only the increased birth rate, but, more ironically, 
the advance of medical science had imposed a life of blindness, 
or near blindness, on some 16 per cent of prematurely-born in- 
fants through the administration of too much oxygen in an effort 
to save their lives. It took more than ten years to determine that 
the cause was not prematurity itself, but excess amounts of oxygen, 
but today we can look forward to a decreasing number of blind 
school children within a few years. 


Meanwhile, this extra generation of several thousand blind 
children, the major portion of them now in the primary grades, 
must be educated. More specifically, the lack of capacity in the 
schools for the blind to take care of such a sudden influx, plus the 
desire of parents to keep their children at home to grow up with 
their seeing brothers and sisters, has provided a mass demonstra- 
tion of the feasibility of educating many of our blind children in 
regular public schools for the seeing—provided they are given the 
proper additional help in learning Braille and other tool subjects, 
as well as parallel books in their own reading medium, to keep 
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them on a par with their seeing classmates. This means, insofar as 
the Printing House is concerned, that it now must not only provide 
a basic core of three or four choices of texts in each subject, but 
somehow must find the means to at least partially meet the need 
for the same text in Braille for each blind child that his seeing 
classmates are using, notwithstanding that there are probably some 
forty to sixty general publishers of ink-print textbooks for the 
general market, and that the textbooks they publish are revised 
from year to year. Sometimes, we find we cannot even get a new 
book into Braille before an entirely revised edition has come out in 
print! 
e @ 


As you have probably surmised by now, part of the answer was 
more money, and again Congress was called upon. In 1952, the 
Federal appropriation was increased to $260,000, and in 1956 
to $410,000, and today we stand in need of a further increase, not 
only because of the larger number of children to be served, but 
because of advances in production costs. For the current fiscal year, 
the per-capita quota allotment is approximately $30—not enough 
to cover the costs of a set of books for a first-grade child which 
must be replaced each year because of the damage a beginning 
Braille reader does to them. Thus, there will shortly be introduced 
into Congress a bill for further amending the Act of 1879 “To 
Promote the Education of the Blind,” which will provide for 
additional needed appropriation, as well as a more flexible ad- 
ministration of the Act itself to meet changing needs in the educa- 
tion of our blind children. 

By now, I am sure all of you are convinced that all that the 
Printing House does is to act as the textbook printery for the 
United States, and whenever it needs money to finance its opera- 
tions it simply goes to Congress. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. The fact is that the materials furnished through the 
Federal Act “To Promote the Education of the Blind” constitute 
about one quarter of our total operations, which last year amounted 
to more than $1,250,000. Similarly, the approximately 14,000 
blind children served through the Act comprise only 4 per cent of 
the estimated 350,000 blind people in the United States. Blind- 
ness is primarily a condition of old age, more than 50 per cent of 
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the total number of the blind being sixty years and older, and the 
reading needs of this age group are the same as those of their seeing 
contemporaries. It was for this vast group of people who lose 
their sight too late in life to be able to master finger-reading that 
the Talking Book was developed, but it was not until 1930, with 
the passage by Congress of the Pratt-Smoot Law, that a perma- 
nent source of funds for this type of publishing was provided. This 
time, however, the Printing House was not the recipient of the 
funds, but the Library of Congress, which contracts with the 
Printing House and other publishers for the blind for the manu- 
facture of Braille and Talking Books which are placed in 30 region- 
al libraries for the blind for circulation to the blind by mail free 
of charge. For 1959, a total of $1,355,000 was appropriated to 
the Division for the Blind of the Library of Congress for this 
purpose. 
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General publishing for the blind has always been a part of the 
work of the Printing House. Records show that as early as 1883, 
volumes of THE BIBLE were being produced in Louisville for 
the American Bible Society, and that several years before that it 
had started publication of the weekly Iuternational Sunday School 
Lessons for another agency. But the lack of a uniform type har- 
assed the publishers of general literature for the blind just as it 
did the educators. It was the decade between 1930 and 1940 
which first witnessed any real expansion in publishing for the blind. 
Prior to that time, practically all books were largely intended for 
educational purposes, plus THE BIBLE and a few religious maga- 
zines. The settlement of the type question and the adoption of a 
more highly contracted system of Braille in 1932, the develop- 
ment of interpoint printing in the late ’20s, and the adaptation of 
the long-playing phonograph record for Talking Books in the 
early 30s, had all made the time ripe for general publishing for 
the blind on a large scale. 
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In September, 1928, due to the vision and imagination of Dr. 
Bramlette, then Superintendent of the Printing House, permission 
was received from Mr. and Mrs. DeWitt Wallace, owners of The 
Reader’s Digest Association, to publish a limited number of copies 
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of The Reader’s Digest in Braille each month for school children 
at the residential schools for the blind. These Braille editions of 
The Reader's Digest created a tremendous interest not only on the 
part of the school children, but also many adults, and shortly there- 
after the Printing House undertook, by direct mail, a public solici- 
tation for the purpose of supplying this outstanding monthly maga- 
zine on a national basis to the blind. Mr. and Mrs. Wallace were 
extremely generous with their personal contributions to this initial 
effort, and we also received wonderful cooperation from The 
Reader’s Digest staff. From this small beginning has developed 
a circulation of approximately 4,000 Braille editions per month, 
and the generous contributions received from every state of the 
Union and many foreign countries now make it possible for us to 
say that every blind person who is really interested can receive 
a personal Braille edition of The Reader's Digest. 
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In 1939, the Printing House produced its first Talking Book 
edition of The Reader’s Digest, and this met with very enthusiastic 
response, particularly from the middle-aged and older blind peo- 
ple of this Country who had never had the privilege of learning 
to read Braille. Although substantially higher in cost, for obvious 
reasons, our production of the Reader’s Digest Talking Book is 
rapidly catching up with the Braille edition, and now totals ap- 
proximately 3,500 copies a month. 
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Thus’ were laid the foundations for the very large magazine 
publishing department of the Printing House, which is today one 
of the major projects of the institution; for, having launched on 
a magazine project of its own, which meant providing the neces- 
sary plant, equipment, and trained personnel, the next step was to 
offer its facilities to other agencies wishing to supply magazines 
to the blind, thus providing reduced unit costs to all. What this 
has meant in the way of Printing House expansion can be realized 
when one considers that, at the inception of The Reader’s Digest, 
the Printing House was printing only three or four small Braille 
magazines of 100 or 200 copies each, while today, in 1960, it pro- 
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duces 70 Braille magazines (including 8 weeklies), 8 Talking Book 
periodicals, and 1 ink-print magazine (a professional journal for 
educators of the blind). 
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It became obvious, some time ago, that one important blank 
spot in the lives of the blind was their up-to-date knowledge of 
current events. Aside from the capsule form of newscasts available 
over the radio, they had little access to what is going on in the 
world of today. To meet this very important and obvious need, 
the publishers of Newsweek got together with the Printing House 
in a joint venture that resulted in the first Newsweek Talking 
Magazine coming out in January 1959. Recognizing that speed of 
publication was the essence for a news magazine, I am very proud 
to tell you our weekly production schedule. The ink-print copy 
of Newsweek is received in Louisville about noon on Monday. It 
then must be read by expert readers on tape; this tape is then 
dubbed onto an acetate disc which, in turn, is electroplated and 
becomes the master disc from which the subsequent records are 
made. All of the foregoing steps, including, of course, the proof- 
reading, are completed between noon on Monday and Tuesday 
afternoon, and the Newsweek Talking Magazine is shipped on 
Wednesday, the same day that it is available on newsstands 
throughout the Country. The response to this latest effort has 
indeed been heart-warming. The 30 regional libraries tell us that 
they each could use many more copies, and it is our hope and belief 
that we will receive from the public sufficient additional funds in 
1960 to greatly increase the number of copies of the Newsweek 
Talking Magazine. The head of the Division of the Blind at the 
Library of Congress recently made a survey and found that an 
average of 10 blind people are now enjoying each copy of News- 
week Talking Magazine, 
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For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, a total of 589,878 
Braille magazines were issued, and these publications, together 
with our school textbooks, gave us a production of approximately 
50,000,000 pages of Braille for that year. Simliarly, 568,401 rec- 
ords, on both sides, were produced during the year for our Talking 
Book magazines, primarily the recorded editions of The Reader’s 
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Digest and Newsweek, but this figure included a number of re- 
ligious publications, and excerpts from The Ellery Queen Mys- 
tery Magazine for the Library of Congress. 
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Of equal importance to magazine-publishing is book-publishing 
for agencies such as the Library of Congress, the American Bible 
Society, and a myriad of other institutions, associations, and even 
individuals. Last year we produced 159,656 Braille volumes and 
pamphlets for textbooks and general literature. Of significance to 
the field, too, is the manufacture of appliances, such as slates and 
_ styluses (the blind man’s pencil), Braillewriters, Braille paper, 
and so on. 
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I could continue to extol the work of the Printing House and its 
benefits to the blind—there is much, much more to tell—but I 
should prefer at this time to close this address with a tribute to 
the people who were responsible for the growth of this institution 
to its present magnitude for the first century of its existence. 


Following in the steps of Mr. Guthrie and Mr. Bullock, as 
President, were: 


Mr. Gavin H. Cochran, who served for the year 1889. Mr. 
Cochran, for many years, was a member of the Louisville 
School Board, and a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Kentucky School for the Blind. 


Mr. Robert Cochran, from 1890-1901. Mr. Robert Cochran 
was a Colonel of the United States Army, who led the 
defeat of General Braxton Bragg in 1862; Commissioner 
of the Louisville Chancery Court; and organizer and Vice- 
president of the Louisville Trust Company. 


The Honorable James Speed Pirtle, from 1902-1905; 1912- 
1914. Mr. Pirtle was holder of the Chair of “Law” and 
President of the Board of Trustees of the University of 
Louisville; an outstanding lawyer; Judge of Chancery 

Court; founder and charter member of the American Bar 
Association. 
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Colonel Andrew Cowan, from 1906-1911; 1915-1919. He 
was a Lieutenant Colonel in the Union Army and Com- 
mander of the Artillery Brigade of the Sixth Corps; a 
successful business man and a civic-minded citizen; Di- 
rector of the National Bank of Commerce and the Fidelity 
and Columbia Trust Company; President of the Louis- 
ville Board of Park Commissioners which established the 
Louisville park system; charter member of Associated 
Charities. 


Mr. John Watson Barr, from 1920-1941. He was an eminent 
lawyer; President of the Fidelity Trust Company; Presi- 
dent of the Fidelity and Columbia Trust Company; Presi- 
dent of Cave Hill Cemetery Company; Alumni Trustee of 
Princeton University; Trustee of the University of Louis- 
ville. 3 


Mr. Charles W. Allen, from 1942-1954. Vice-President and 
General Manager of Belknap Hardware. and Manufactur- 
ing Company; civic leader; founder of Louisville Com- 
munity Chest; President of the Louisville Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, and, with Mrs. Allen, donor of the 
building and land now occupied by the Louisville Red 


Cross. 
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Equally impressive is the roster of superintendents of the Print- 
ing House, of which there have been but six, all coming from the 
ranks of the superintendents of schools for the blind: 


Bryce M. Patten, 1870-1871. Noted above as a founder of 
the Printing House. 


Benjamin Bussey Huntoon, 1872-1919. As Superintendent 
of the Printing House and the Kentucky School for the 
Blind for nearly fifty years, Mr. Huntoon undoubtedly 
made the greatest contribution of any one individual to 
make this institution what it is today. He was a gifted 
scholar and teacher, an inventive genius, and an able ad- 
ministrator. 
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Susan B. Merwm, 1920-1923. Devoted teacher of the blind; 
Superintendent of both the Printing House and the Ken- 
tucky School for the Blind. 


E\. E. Bramlette, Ph.D., 1924-1929. Eminent scholar and 
teacher; received his doctorate from the University of 
Heidelberg, Germany; former Superintendent of the 
Texas School for the Blind. 


A.C. Ellis, 1930-1947. Able administrator and teacher; for- 
mer Superintendent of the Texas School for the Blind. 


Finis E. Davis, 19477- . Mr. Davis came to us from the 
Arkansas School for the Blind in 1947. The contribution 
that he has made during these thirteen years can best be 
brought out by the fact that measuring either in production 
units or dollar volume, our scope of usefulness to the blind 
has approximately trebled in this period. 
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To these able administrators and Trustees, and to the loyal and 
devoted members of the organization, are due the very existence 
of the American Printing House for the Blind and the prominent 
position which it now enjoys. I salute them! 


Tue Enp 
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“Actorum Memores simul affectamus Agenda!” 
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PRINTING LARGE-TYPE BOOKS FOR PARTIALLY-VISIONED CHILDREN 


Tuis NEwcoMEN Appress, dealing with the history of 
AMERICAN Printinc HousE For THE Butnp, INc., 
was delivered at the “1960 Kentucky Dinner? of The 
Newcomen Society in North America, held at Louisville, 
Kentucky, U.S.A., on March 10, 1960. Mr. Dasney, 
the guest of honor, was introduced by Barry BINGHAM, 
President and Editor-in-Chief, “The Courier-Journal” 
and “T he Louisville Times,” Louisville; Member of the 
Kentucky Committee, in The Newcomen Society in 
North America. The dinner was presided over by JOHN 
E. Titrorp, Chairman of the Advisory Committee of 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company ; Chair- 
man of the Kentucky Committee, m this 


international Society. 
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PRESSING A ““TALKING BOOK” RECORD 


AMERICAN NEWCOMEN, interested always in fields of 
selfless human effort which contribute to mans social, 
cultural and economic well-being, takes satisfaction in 
this colorfully realistic and infinitely human Newcomen 
manuscript. It is a narrative exemplifying that measure 
of personal vision, ceaseless effort, and loftiness of pur- 
pose necessary to wmpart to mankind real inspiration. 
In this THE AMERICAN Printinc House For 


THE BLIND Aas succeeded! 


Se 
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THE NEWCOMEN SOCIETY 
in North America 


ORE THAN 30 years ago, the late L. F. Loree (1858-1940) of Nezw 

York, then dean of American railroad presidents, established a group 

now known as “American Newcomen” and interested in Material His- 
tory, as distinguished from political history. Its objectives center in the beginnings, 
growth, development, contributions, and influence of Industry, Transportation, 
Communication, the Utilities, Mining, Agriculture, Banking, Finance, Economics, 
Insurance, Education, Invention, and the Law—these and correlated historical 
fields. In short, the background of those factors which have contributed or are 
contributing to the progress of Mankind. 


The Newcomen Society in North America is a voluntary association, with 
headquarters in Uwchlan Township, Chester County, within the fox-hunting 
countryside of Eastern Pennsylvania and 32 miles West of the City of Philadelphia. 
Here also is located The Thomas Newcomen Library, a reference collection open 
for research and dealing with the subjects to which the Society devotes at- 


tention. 


Meetings are held throughout the United States of America and across Canada 
at which Newcomen Addresses are presented by leaders in their respective fields, 
These manuscripts represent a broadest coverage of phases of Material History 
involved, both American and Canadian. 


The approach in most cases has been a life-story of corporate organizations, 
interpreted through the ambitions, the successes and failures, and the ultimate 
achievements of those pioneers whose efforts laid the foundations of the par- 
ticular enterprise. 


The Societys name perpetuates the life and work of Thomas Newcomen 
(1663-1729), the British pioneer, whose valuable contributions in improvements 
to the newly invented Steam Engine brought him lasting fame in the field of 
the Mechanic Arts. The Newcomen Engines, whose period of use was from 1712 
to 1775, paved a way for the Industrial Revolution. Newcomen’s inventive 
genius preceded by more than 50 years the brilliant work in Steam by the world- 


famous James Watt. 
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Members of American Newcomen, when in Europe, are in- 
vited by the Dartmouth Newcomen Association to visit the 
home of Thomas Newcomen at Dartmouth in South Devon- 
shire, England, where the festival of “Newcomen Day” 
is celebrated each year on the fourth Friday in July. 
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“The roads you travel so briskly 

lead out of dim antiquity, 

and you study the past chiefly because 
of its bearing on the living present 

and its promise for the future.” 


——-LIEUTENANT GENERAL JAMES G. HARBORD, 
K.C.M.G., D.S.M., LL.D., U.S. ARMY (RET.) 


(1866-1947) 


Late American Member of Council at London 
The Newcomen Society of England 
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